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658 Reviews of Books 

It should be added in closing that the book upon which this brief 
survey is based is a work of collaboration. In his capacity as archivist 
of the Arsenal, M. Funck-Brentano came upon a large number of 
documents formerly harbored in the Bastille. These he has put at the 
disposal of M. Paul d'Estree, who has performed the labor of composi- 
tion. For the convenience of the reader who may wish to fare farther, 
each chapter is accompanied by references to wider reading. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

Versailles and the Court under Louis XIV. By James Eugene 
Farmer. (New York: The Century Company. 1905. Pp. xii, 
447, with 74 full-page illustrations and two plans.) 

In the midst of the number of Shallow books that are written upon 
the glories of Versailles, it is good to come upon a work as substantial 
as this one. It must be confessed that the gorgeous " baby-blue " and 
gold binding and the array of sumptuous illustrations almost led into 
believing that it was another gift-book for holiday time. But it has 
been a pleasure to read so historically accurate and so well-balanced a 
survey of the court of the Grand Monarque. Mr. Farmer looks at 
things with level eyes, and has the spirit of real research (e. g., p. 73, 
note). He has read his sources deeply, earnestly; and, having imbibed 
something of the spirit of the age of which he is writing, he reflects 
heither the prejudice of Taine nor the adulation of a Bourbonist. Two 
of his observations perhaps may be quoted as examples of his historical 
judgment. After a minute description of the mechanism of the admin- 
istration and the routine life of the king, he says : " If the monarchical 
machine ran well, no small part of the success was due to the fact that 
Louis himself did all his work each day with clock-like regularity; and 
to dub him a king of fetes and reviews is to render him scant justice. 
With the exception of Napoleon, France has never had a sovereign who 
worked harder or more regularly than Louis XIV." (p. 183). Again, 
apropos of Louis's personality, Mr. Farmer says : " The Grand Monarch 
was not naturally hard of heart, but he was one of the proudest men 
of whom history makes mention, and on the subject of his pride he has 
received a vast amount of criticism. It is an open question if much of 
that criticism is not misplaced. Louis was not a philanthropist, nor a 
philosopher, nor a financier, nor a builder of better lodgings for work- 
ingmen; he was a king, according to his lights, and in his judgment, to 
be a king, was to rise and shine" (p. 210). 

Mr. Farmer's book irresistibly reminds one of Ezechiel Spanheim's 
Relation de la Cour de France en 1600. Each writer's scene is the court 
of Louis XIV. The difference lies in the fact that Spanheim observed 
with his own eyes, while Mr. Farmer has looked at things through the 
eyes of St. Simon and Dangeau. The thing seen is the same; the 
point of view is much the same; the very treatment is similar. The 
composition of the book is a testimony to the thoroughness of the 
author's reading of his sources, and to the Due de St. Simon's power of 
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universal observation. The reviewer has been interested in analyzing 
the sources upon which it is based, and for this reason has made an 
analysis of the authorities cited. It is evident that Mr. Farmer has 
chosen to read a few books and to read them thoroughly. All told, 
there are sixteen works cited, all of them original sources with four 
exceptions. By far the largest amount of the material has been quarried 
out of St. Simon's Memoires, which are cited no less than ninety-five 
times (he is referred to eight times on pp. 340-341). Then follow in 
order: Dussieux, Le Chateau de Versailles, thirty-seven times; Dan- 
geau, ten; the Memoires de la Duchesse d' Orleans, nine; the £tat de 
France and the Mercure, each eight times ; the Memoires of Madame de 
Montespan, four; Taine, three; De Sourches's Memoires and the 
CEuvres de Louis XIV., each twice; Bossuet, once; Madame de Main- 
tenon, the Lettres, Instructions et Mimoires de Colbert, Martin's His- 
toire de France, Guillaume Du Peyrat's Histoire Ecclesiastique de la 
Cour, and De Tilly, each once. 

This is certainly a substantial foundation upon which to build a 
history of the court of Louis XIV. But it is astonishing not to find 
M. fimile Bourgeois's edition of Spanheim's Relation (1900) and Vol- 
taire's Steele de Louis XIV. included. The ambassador of the elector of 
Brandenburg is quoted only once, and that in a way to indicate that the 
allusion is borrowed from the editor of St. Simon or Dangeau. In 
Spanheim the author would have found an exceedingly important ac- 
count of the famous reproof given Colbert by the king, a reproof which, 
coming from such a source at such a time, probably hastened the death 
of the great minister. This incident is one of the most notable events 
connected with the building of Versailles. Louis is said to have harshly 
reproached Colbert for the sums of money which certain parts of the 
chateau were costing, among others the great grille d' entree, and to have 
drawn a comparison between the cost of the palace and the cost of the 
fortresses in favor of Louvois (see Spanheim's Relation, pp. 314-315, 
and M. Bourgeois's notes). James Westfaix Thompson. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. By W. H. Wilkins, M.A., F.S.A. 
(New York and London: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1905. Two vols., pp. xxi, 350 ; ix, 340. ) 

There is no great addition to historical knowledge in Mr. Wilkins's 
story of Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV.; for the documents which 
were deposited in 1833 at Cbutts's Bank substantiate what was already 
generally believed, rather than throw any new light on either the char- 
acter or the actions of George IV. These documents in 1905 were 
removed from Coutts's Bank, and were placed among the private 
archives of Windsor Castle; and, on an application to the king, Mr. 
Wilkins was permitted to examine the papers, and to publish any 
extracts from them which he deemed necessary in order to establish 
beyond all doubt the fact of Mrs. Fitzherbert's marriage with George 
Prince of Wales in 1785. 



